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And sometimes age doth this — not least — 
And, since thy spirit-house is old, 

Our spirits dare not meet and feast; 
Though each were young enough to hold 

Intense communion. Let alone ! — 
These walls are flesh : the spirits beat 
Their wings in vain, and lame their feet 1— 

O harder walls than brick and stone! 



WOMAN NATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

THE ENGLISH "WOMAN. 

How does Womanhood fare in the civilization of Bog- 
land? Explore the great thoroughfares of London — 
Piccadilly, Oxford street, Pall-mall, Eegent street, Hyde 
Park, St. Janies's Park ; attend the great fashionable 
gatherings of the aristocratic, wealthy and learned classes ; 
visit the churches, the opera, the theatre; linger at Brighton, 
Cheltenham — the exquisite summer resorts ; travel over 
the prominent cities — Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, etc. ; observe, wherever you go, the outward ap- 
pearance and deportment of the English woman, not only 
iu the high places of society, but mingled with the crowd 
at Exeter Hall, the public gardens, and institutions of 
London; go down to the middle classes and the lower strata 
of society; do not base your judgment upon my Lady so-and- 
so, or the Duchess of this-and-that, but observe hundreds and 
thousands of all ranks and conditions, and all varieties of 
moral and mental culture, and say whether we are not cor- 
rect, when we give them all credit for one quality, in which 
almost all other womeu of other countries seem rather 
deficient — a quality which is typified in their every ges- 
ture, in their every look— pluck. This is the word for it; Mr. 
Emerson's application of the word is to be endorsed. Not 
a graceful or feminine word ; but we find no other word 
for it. Pluck characterises the highest as well as the low- 
est, the young school miss as well as the dignified dowager. 
But it is an abortive task to analyze. — Climate, institu- 
tions, and a thousand other influences co-operate to pro- 
duce the general make-up of character, and woman is no 
exception to the law. On the contrary, her plastic and 
delicate organization makes her reflect more truly the 
national idiosyncracy of — pluck. 

The cardinal philosophy of England, in the English Con- 
stitution, of the English men, of all things and thoughts 
English, is the philosophy which has made the English 
woman what she is — a bundle of contradictions, inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies with reference to all theories ; but 
a terrible unit in relation to all facts and realities. As 
everywhere else, so also upon her whole nature, something 
like the following inscription seems to bid farewell to all 
illusions and hallucinations: " It is all very well to talk, 
to reason, to argne, to dream, to indulge the imagination, 
and to exercise the intellect ; but the chief point with me is, 
tolake care of myself." In this sense every English woman 



strikes you as an English institntion, which takes the 
utmost care of itself. 

The physical result of this is striking. Her animal 
nature is in fine condition. Whatever intellectual or moral 
buoyancy she may have, she infuses into it the coolest self- 
possession. She eats and drinks with perfect repose; 
thought, outside of her own self, does not trouble her much; 
imagination does not disturb her sleep. The whole physical 
mechanism is watched with such transcendent common 
sense, that whatever may be her inherited or acquired 
mental and moral attainments, whether as one-sidedly mate- 
rial as she decidedly looks, or whether full of great know- 
ledge and fair imaginings, yet the only feature about her 
which strikes you almost like perfection, is that self-poised 
power of will, which enables her to take such excellent care 
of herself. It is in her firm, plucky step ; in her solid, nn- 
sympathizing look ; she may grapple with certain general 
facts — Christ crucified, the queen, the police, the omnibns, 
the cabman, the opera, the British Museum, Covent-garden 
market, etc.; but the facts only seem to strike her, not the 
ideas which they reveal. Bnt even the highest facts are 
secondary with her. The consciousness of one great fact 
seems to absorb her whole moral and mental nature, 
namely, the fact of her existence as a female cosmical repre- 
sentative of a perfect nation ; this renders the whole spirit- 
uality of her being compactly invested in her egotism, and 
thus her egotism becomes to some extent spiritualized. 
She lives to herself with the most pompous despotism ; 
and walks, and talks, and looks, and eats, and drinks, and 
sleeps, as if she was alone in the world ; as if skies, and 
stars, and planets, and all things on earth and in heaven 
had been exclusively created for her especial personal 
benefit. This is the general impression which the English 
woman produces. 

Is she really so selfish and so void of sympathies ? No. 
She looks much more selfish than she really is. It wonld 
be atrocious to fix upon the English woman alone the 
charge which is to be fixed npon English civilization. The 
law of Christ — Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself — 
this law is not only unexecuted in England, but it is posi- 
tively reversed. Nor is it of easy execution in England. 
When people love themselves with so much fervor as they 
do in England, the idea of loving their neighbors in the same 
ratio seems almost too much of a good thing. The trouble 
is, that the gentle ministrations of Love and Humanity 
only spring there from individual souls. Churches, statutes 
endeavor to fuse them into laws, as one or the. other fact 
presents itself for consideration, consequently that which be- 
longs to the higher aspects of humanity does not come home 
to the heart of the English woman, excepting through the 
medium of cold laws, overlaid with so many opinions, that 
if there is nothing in her own impulsive nature, to excite • 
and develop her moral and generous attributes, there is 
nothing in the national and social life around her, to call 
them into action; on the contrary, there is everything 
around calculated to smother them into inanity. Religion 
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and ednoation in England become mere matters of tax-facts, 
men and women mere representatives of the class to which 
they belong. 

The rule of conglomerate selfishness upon which the 
whole English theory of God and man, of church and state, 
is based, pervades the whole atmosphere. The battle is to 
the strong now, as it was in the days of the Danish filibus- 
ters. But there is a mixture of cunning in their wise 
management of modern times: the weak are not entirely left 
to themselves — there are poor-houses, hospitals, and lunatic 
' asylums — and Lady this and Lady that, in addition to her 
other amusements, amuses herself also with feeding the poor 
upon her estate. We have no desire to speculate on 
English institutions) but it would be doing injustice to the 
English woman, to fix upon her so emphatically the odious 
charge of unrelenting selfishness, without tracing the plague 
to its true source, symbob'zed as it is in every nook aud 
corner of the land, — in parliament, in the church, in the 
universities, everywhere. How could woman, then, with 
her plastic nature, escape the contamination ? 

We cannot possibly convey our idea of the English 
ivoman, without taking into account the general national 
traits that have moulded and shaped her individuality. 
We cannot forget that England is the land, where, to use 
the words of a great writer, " Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine children of the same common father suffer 'from desti- 
tution that the thousandth may revel in superfluities. A 
thousand cottages shrink into meanness and want to swell 
the dimensions of a single palace. The tables of a thousand 
'families of the industrious poor waste away into drought 
and barrenness, that one board may be laden with sur- 
feits." We cannot forget that England's influence springs 
in a great measure from this very reversal of the laws of 
Christ and humanity, from concentrating immense wealth 
in a few hands, to the detriment of the many. Sure 
enough, England has to boast of fame in the field, of 
literature, statesmanship, arts and science, which give her 
a noble position in the history of civih'zation ; but none of 
these elements of glory would alone have given her the 
power which she wields, if it were not for that deep study 
.of material engineering, without regard to principle (except 
when forced), the result of which is such a gigantic 
■accumulation and concentration of wealth — an all-conquer- 
ing power, that enables her to engage in battles of all 
kinds, and to consummate truly Alexandrian conquests. 
It is her money that makes England powerful, and her 
'whole civilization is based upon the gospel of property, not 
•upon the Gospel of Christ. 

But this gospel having been inspired by that spirit of 
revolting, all-grasping selfishness of the barbarian races, 
who settled in England, and not by the tender, loving 
spirit of the evangelists, Great Britain actually presents 
the aspect of a country, where the lower law of property 
soars above the higher law of Love. Christianity is only 
admitted under condition that it does not interfere with the 
spirit of the country's pagan ancestors. We may sympathize 



with the praiseworthy struggle of English statesmen, phil- 
anthropists, and reformers, to render laws and institutions "~ 
more in harmony with the instincts of a truer humanity ; 
but jt requires no stretch of sagacity to perceive that 
many generations must pass before the errors of preceding 
generations shall have lost their influence. In the mean- 
time, unfortunately, we find woman suffering most from this 
unnatural state of society ; and, to grapple intelligently 
with the traits of the English woman, these peculiarities of 
English society must be thoroughly understood. 

As a general effect, we may characterize the inflneuce of 
the English social development npon the English woman, 
by saying, that it has cramped her inner nature, paralyzed 
the growth of those seeds of spiritual, intellectual, and 
moral beauty, which belong to the Divine nature inherent 
in woman, and has made her a thing of conventionality, 
rather than a noble specimen of womanly humanity. Of 
course many exceptions may be adduced against our asser- 
tion; but we speak of general features, aud we find them 
marking the best-bred woman of the nobility, as well as 
the most low-bred woman of pauperdom; we find them 
marking the ministerial lady as well as the English beggar- 
woman, who pines her wretched existence away in her 
miserable hovel. 

Nor are any of these features inconsistent with the great 
sense of duty which the English woman brings to bear 
upon her domestic life. The very fact that the English 
woman makes a dignified wife, a dutiful daughter, and a 
devoted mother, only illustrates the monstrous strength of 
the features which the peculiar state of civilization has 
engrafted upon her nature; so monstrous indeed, that it 
masters the affection of the wife, the sense of duty of the 
daughter; and the fond solicitude of the English mother. 
Conjugal love seems more like a wedding of bodies than 
of souls, filial love more inspired from a sense of duty than 
a sense of love, and motherly love, more stimulated 
by a glowing feeling of pride for the material welfare than 
by a tender solicitude for the moral happiness of her off- 
spring. In the very sanctuary of domestic life gulfs 
exist between the souls of husband and wife, daughter 
and father, mother aud child — gulfs as wide as that be- 
tween the higher and lower classes, as that between the 
Church of England and the Church of Christ. The Eng- 
lish wife could hardly give a correct account of the 
thoughts and feelings which belong to the inner spiritual 
nature of her husband; but she notices with terrible faith- 
fulness all what he says, and what he does. The words 
spoken, and the deeds done, and not the thoughts that 
prompted the one, and the motives that inspired the other, 
are the objects of her wifely scrutiny. The highest conjugal 
relation can only exist in its exalting moral and intellec- 
tual purity, when thoughts, and feelings, and motives are 
observed, studied, and understood, almost without the 
agency of words. With the English daughter, the filial 
relation is rather based upon her sense of the paternal 
authority, than upon feelings of gratitude for the paternal 
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love. She looks upon her father not so mnch as an 
affectionate friend, whose regard she loves to win, as a 
legal guardian, whose censnre she fears to incur. The 
motherly relation is tainted by the same national character- 
istics. Home education becomes purely negative. The 
child's inner nature is not studied, and the intuitive 
feelings of childhood are chilled at the very dawn of exist- 
ence by the cold hand of conventionality. The child, feel- 
ing that its thoughts and impulses are not cared for, and 
not noticed, represses his feelings, and a mental reservation 
becomes the law of his spiritual being. The mother with- 
out paternal aid, — through man's lack of sensitiveness to any 
bat physical impulses and a consequent want of spiritual 
sensibility, — not being able to grapple with the inner nature 
of her offspring, is powerless to call into action the noble 
seeds in the heart of childhood ; and in this sense the 
mission of the mother in England, as woman, is shorn of 
its highest prerogative and dwindles down to a mere nega- 
tive ministration. If the child says or does anything wrong, 
the mother rebukes him. That is all. The child may learn 
to fear to do wrong, but is not taught to love to do right. 
The child soon finds out that, provided he does not shock 
the corporeal eyes or the corporeal ears of his mother by 
some naughty deed or naughty word, he may, with the 
most perfect confidence in the mental and spiritual blind- 
ness of his mother, indulge with the greatest imrauuity in all 
sorts and manners of wicked, self-willed thoughts and 
feelings. The child, owing to this lack of natural ever-, 
watchful affection, and not feeling with sufficient power an 
attraction towards the nature of his mother, does not feel 
much attracted towards any one else. Tbus a morbid 
selfishness is created in childhood, productive of good influ- 
ences by making the child self-poised, and teaching him to 
take care of himself ; yet, good influences, which, with all 
their beneficial tendencies, are impotent in counteracting 
the damning effect of the total extinction of feeling and 
regard for others ; in fact, bringing the child up as an 
image of flesh and blood, as a microscopic English institu- 
tion by itself, rather than as a child of a common father in 
heaven, as a member of common humanity, as a link in the 
chain of the universe, as a being created after the image 
of God, to be taught to fulfil the positive duties of its 
divine nature. 

But the superficial observer of English society and Eng- 
lish womanhood is not apt to detect these peculiarities. 
Generous qualities are built up in many English homes by 
innumerable noble English wives, daughters, and mothers, 
while the blemishes which we point out are really blemishes 
which English nature and Englsh civilization have engrafted 
upon the English homes. To the eternal honour of woman- 
hood, let it be borne iu mind, that the intrinsic nobleness 
of the sex in many cases in England and Scotland counter- 
acts the fetters of surrounding local and national influences ; 
and generally, whenever the heroic and chivalric elements 
of woman's nature are brought out in England, they shine 
with the greater splendor the greater the contrast in which 



they stand to the abnormal state of society. We might 
refer to exceptional beings like Florence Nightingale and 
others, who have distinguished themselves in public acts of 
self-denial and benevolence; but we would much rather 
detail countless instances revealing private acts of self- 
denial and benevolence, had we space to enlarge upon 
them. Let us not be thought insensible to the moral 
beauty of individual English women, in all ranks and classes 
of life, because we dilate upon some general truths in rela- 
tion to the English woman's position in the moral scale of 
womanhood of the 19th century. 

We hold man responsible for woman's position and con- 
ventional character; and we cannot, therefore, forget that 
in too many instances the love of home-life which distin- 
guishes the English woman, is only an appearance of self- 
love developed by circumstances. The saying that every I 
Englishman's home is his castle is, in too many instances, / 
only typical of the warlike attitude in which he entrenches I 
himself behind barricades of animal comforts and house- j 
hold gods, against the appeals and the injunctions of a } 
more enlarged, more comprehensive sense of humanity, ! 
excited by a love for, and sympathy with, his fellow-men. I 
Woman's nature, therefore, is necessarily perverted accord- 1 
ingly. Woman's nature dooms her to greater exclusive- 
ness; conventional life acting so much more powerfully upon 
her than upon men, she cannot always follow her social in- 
stinct, lest the greater store of sympathy which she natu- 
rally possesses to a higher degree than man, may become 
injurious to herself, to her position, or to her family. This 
exclusiveness, so natural to woman everywhere, becomes 
ten thousand times more so in England, owing to the influ- 
ence which we have indicated, and a certain reserve, which 
is the crowning grace of woman, when growing out of 
respect for her own feelings, but which becomes in Eng- 
land rather repulsive, from the fact of its being developed 
into total indifference to the feelings of others. There has 
never been a miser so parsimonious in the use of his 
pecuniary ,-as the English woman is in the use of her men- 
tal wealth. It is this fanatical mental reservation which, 
as we have shown, growing up with childhood, increases in 
intensity as years flow on, until the whole woman becomes 
imbedded in a frosty atmosphere. The soul is frozen in 
eyes that look like icicles beaming with intelligent self- 
consciousness. The whole appearance is void of moral 
and intellectual beauty, repelling instead of attracting, 
and the monosyllables that are lisped forth with dainty 
propriety, chill instead of warming social sympathy. But 
this is not always the result of affectation and self-con- 
ceit ; in too many cases it is only the natural effect of the 
stagnation of the spiritual and intellectual nature. 

The inattentive observer, for instance, of English High 
Life, may be dazzled by the statuesque self-possession of 
the English woman, may admire the steadiness of her gaze, 
the alabaster surface of her brow, the majestic repose of 
her manners, the confidence of her attitude, the quietness 
of her deportment, the perfect ease of her gestures, the in- 
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vulnerable propriety of every one of her words. We, too, 
admire all these admirable traits of the English woman; 
bat we wonld admire them still more if we felt less con- 
vinced that, in many instances, the statuesqueness of her 
self-possession is only achieved by her immoderate love of 
herself; the gaze only rendered so steadfast, because emotions 
and sympathies never disturb its icy equanimity; the brow 
only so classic, because imagination never raffles its smooth- 
ness; the manners only so full of repose, because mind and 
heart never sing forth restless harmonies; her deportment 
only so qniet, because all the noble passions are lulled to 
sleep by transcendant self-conceit; her attitude only so 
bold, because not the faintest suspicion of her own frailties 
ever disturbs the conscious vitality of her relentless pluck ; 
her gestures only so polite, because she is aware that the 
most fastidious politeDess is the most sasthetical substitute 
for heartlessness; and her words only so full of propriety, 
because they are so void of seatiment. 

So is it in many instances, and we allude to it em- 
phatically, because the outward appearances of many 
ladies in England is much better than their inward nature 
would endorse. Here, in our country, people generally, 
and ladies, above all, display unreservedly the real springs 
of their thought, and you are shocked occasionally by out- 
ward freaks; but, upon further acquaintance, you rather 
admire their moral sincerity, which does not stoop to artifices 
to diguise their real mental nature. But in polite European 
society, especially in England, yon are never shocked ; the 
rules of propriety and outward decorum are observed with 
formidable precision ; but in too many instances this artistic 
statuesqueness of deportment is only achieved at the ex- 
pense of stifling generous feelings, and smothering the 
lovely impulsive movements of the soul. As an American 
would bluntly tell you that he is desperately bent on 
making money, so an American lady would perhaps express 
herself boldty about the main difficulty of her life. But on 
more intimate acquaintance with the one as with the other, it 
becomes apparent that both have put forward about the 
most obnoxious portion of their thought, and the more 
you become acquainted with them, the more you will 
recognize that, as they display without hypocrisy their 
jarring elements, they will also display without assump- 
tion of self-righteousness the noble attributes of their 
nature. It is the curse of anti-free communities, to beget 
this species of gigantic conceit — instilling itself like subtle 
poison into the delicate relations of Home and social life; 
and surely if we had to make a selection between two 
extremes, the colossal conceit thus produced in commu- 
nities, which are not based upon the genuine systems of 
freedom and humanity, and the unartistic moral nakedness 
which, in the outset, prevails in communities, when favored 
by the advantages of social liberty, — where the mind is less 
apt to become sophisticated, and hypocrisy less apt to 
smother natural emotions, — we would certainly prefer the 
moral nakedness of the latter to the most elaborate hypo- 
critical conceit of the former. But we trust, that by imita- 



ting the admirable qualities of European societies — and to 
come back to our subject, the English woman — their artis- 
tic self-possession, their unerring sense of propriety, their 
horror of all extravagance in dress, words or thoughts, and 
by shunning all the obnoxious characteristics of mental 
reservation, conceit, assumption of self-righteousness, and 
annihilation of sympathetic social aspirations — our social 
life may never exhibit any but a noble tone, com- 
bining exquisite outward beauty of deportment, with a 
quickening moral sincerity and an enlightened regard for 
the feelings of others. 

After having presented to our readers the foregoing 
general opinions of the English woman — such as our observ- 
ation of characters and manners have enabled us to form — 
and after having generally pointed out the dark and 
gloomy side of English female humanity, we rejoice to think 
that this painful portion of our task is ended, and that the 
more graceful duty of pointing to their enviable qualities 
begins. 

Such are the benign ways of Providence, that there 
are no great evils without some admixture of good. 
Great are the spiritual, moral, intellectual, and social 
evils playing about the English woman, arising from 
the comparative negleet of a cultivation of the inner 
life 1 the product of a fearful schism between humanity and 
individuality; the creation of a terrible gulf between the 
soul of the husband and that of the wife, blighting the 
divine relation between daughter and parents, and lower- 
ing the holy office of the mother to a semi -mental, semi- 
animal ministration; stripping it of those high moral attri- 
butes, the exercise of which enabling the mother to con- 
trol the very sanctuary of the child's spiritual nature, 
would make the mother, in connection with the father, the 
guardian angels of future society, through the care which 
they would bring to bear upon the moral and spiritual 
development of the children. But great as are the evils 
springing from the more material, more purely matter of fact, 
or what is frequently, and we think, erroneously called prac- 
tical tendencies of the English female mind, there are some 
good elements connected with it, and these are well worthy 
of emulation. We have alluded to the terrible anxiety of 
the English woman to love herself well, and to take care 
of herself still better. We have also stigmatized the re- 
volting humanitarian apathy, the painful petrification of 
social sympathy — in one word— the hydra-headed monster 
Egotism, growing out of this immoderate self-love. But 
there are some noble fruits borne by this spurious English 
tree of egotism, which we should like to gather — carefully 
and skillfully— for the benefit of our society. 

The English woman, comparatively so little absorbed by 
the claims of the inner nature, applies herself, with all her 
heart and might , to the cultivation of material nature. The 
excellent care which this suggests to her in relation to 
everything that appertains to her health of body, is worthy 
of imitation. It is only reasserting a truism when w« 
say, that a harmonious development of womanhood can 
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only be brought about by a thorough cultivation of the 
inner, spiritual nature, as well as the utmost solicitude for 
the physical and mental welfare. Now, the least gifted, the 
least intellectual English woman appears strong and con- 
scious of power by her vigorous exertion, in every way, to 
preserve her physical nature ; the specimens we see every 
day in our society of highly-gifted women, with a sickly, 
weak appearance, only corroborate the truth, that the 
body has its claims as well as the spirit, and that the 
neglect of the one or the other mars the unity of her 
existence, and the purposes of humanity. 

The introduction of the idea of humanity so frequently 
in these speculations, is not due to any love of senti- 
mental philosophy, or rhapsodical lucubration, but rather 
to illustrate one leading idea in reference to woman. We 
look upon her as the guardian angel of society, in her 
triply hallowed relation of daughter, wife, and mother, 
and we are deeply convinced, that any blemish upon 
womanly nature, whether it be owing to neglect of the 
physical and mental, or to indifference for the inner, 
spiritual nature, at all events, strips the filial relation of 
its highest moral charm ; it deprives the wife of her 
spiritual supremacy over her husband, and sets at naught 
the theories of philanthropists, and statesmen, and reformers, 
by practically infusing into the blood of future generations 
seeds of physical or moral weakness. From this point of 
view we can only congratulate the English woman upon 
her keen knowledge and appreciation of the material facts 
of our being. 

She does not enjoy all the blessings which a thorough 
development of ideality, and of imagination would vouch- 
safe to her and her progeny, but she reaps fine fruits of 
happiness from her sensible submission to facts, from her 
keen common-sense deference for laws — whether laws of 
physical nature, or laws of society, or laws of domestic 
life. It is this fanatical respect for law and authority, 
which gives to the English woman that degree of grandeur, 
which the limited development of her spiritnal nature 
enables her to manifest. Boldly confronting the laws of 
Nature, she puts her whole being in perfect harmony with 
those laws ; she curbs all restive instincts ; she exerts her- 
self continually ; she is a worker. She exerts herself to 
keep her blood in sound and healthy motion. She is fond 
of exercise, not only out of love of recreation, but out of 
faith in the principle of the law of Nature, which makes 
such exercise as necessary to the healthy circulation of the 
blood, as the absorption of food is to the vitality of the 
stomach. Hence we find the English woman delighting in 
all corporeal exercise. 

We should like, as much as possible, to avoid all invi- 
dious distinction between classes, but it cannot be done. 
There are different classes of woman everywhere, and espe- 
cially so in England. Bnt we find all classes, to the 
extent of their means and opportunities, participating in 
this national female trait. The ladies of the nobility, 
and the ladies belonging to wealthy banking, commercial, 



clerical, and professional families delight in riding on 
horseback — -the less fortunate, or less gifted poorer classes, 
manifest their passion for healthy exercise by crowding the 
public parks and gardens on Sundays and evenings of the 
week. Hence the great moral necessity for public gardens, 
irrespective of all artistic considerations. But this is only 
one phase of the development of this great adherence to 
the laws of Nature which distinguishes the English woman.. 
It shows itself in the systematic distribution of her time ;. 
in the careful selection of her food ; in whatever she does, 
the most trivial, as well as the most important perform- 
ances ; in this fealty to propriety, to law, the highest com- 
mon sense ever guides her thoughts and shapes her words 
and actions. 

In snch a light the English woman excels all other 
women, and the consequence is, that she, more than other 
women, is invulnerable against ridicule. It is this con- 
sciousness of all-pervading loyalty to laws which is the 
secret of her self-balance. Ton may not sympathize with 
her, you may dislike her, nay, yon may hate -her, but- she 
will never awaken in you a sense of contempt or ridi- 
cule. It is this incarnation of practical wisdom, which 
gives her such a compact, plucky, self governing appear- 
ance. Nor is this loyalty to the laws of Nature and the 
accidents of her condition, only observable in externals, in 
manners, deportment, and so forth. It strikes deep root 
into the very heart of domestic life. In no country does 
woman strive so much to adapt herself to the pecuniary 
and social position of her husband as in England. The 
soundest injunctions of the laws of morality and good 
taste again enrb in her all refractory impulses of tempera- 
ment, fancy, and predilection. 

She may not, as we have shown before, develop the spi- 
ritual power so as to identify herself with the inner nature 
of her husband, and thus succeed in reaching the highest 
abstract ideal of matrimonial happiness ; but she knows 
how to identify herself with the accidents of his position. 
She knows, or strives to know his exact means of support, 
and would blush to spend more than he can legitimately 
afford to give. This is again one of the secrets of the 
comparative happiness and security of English home life. 
She would consider it peevish, unmanly, contemptible on 
the part of her husband to cheat her in reference to his 
pecuniary resonrces. The law of common sense does 
away with sentimental pride on the part of the husband, 
and the consequence is, that, in no country on the face of 
the earth, are people living so strictly within their means 
as in England. The question with the English woman, 
and all interested in the prosperity of her matrimonial 
alliance is not " How mnch is the husband worth ?" but 
" how much is his income from his property, or his income 
from his commercial, professional, literary, or mechanical 
labor V And the comparative repose of English domestic 
life arises, to a great extent, from this fact, that husband 
and wife, whatever may be their soul and brain diver- 
gencies, are sound on the money questipn ; they manifest 
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their regard for each other's judgment by establishing, on 
this point, from the outset, the most conscientiously confi- 
dential relations. And in this manner the English woman 
becomes actually the helpmate of her husband ; restless- 
ness, waywardness, and all the thousand concomitants 
of a lack of mutual confidence in this important economi- 
cal respect, are, to a great extent, banished from the Eng- 
lish fireside. As if conscious that human nature has scars 
enough of its own to struggle with, the tendency of the 
English woman is to keep the home life free from all those 
sad elements of discord, which frivolity, thoughtlessness, 
improvidence, and recklessness— all frequently engendered 
by a vitiate* household economy — are so apt to produce. 
In onr country more Quixotic respect may be paid to 
woman ; but as far as respect to her judgment goes, in re- 
spect to confidence in her mental poise, which enables woman 
to grapple with any position, however beautiful or limited in 
regard to pecuniary elements, the English excel us. It. 
may be flattering to man's vanity to make woman believe 
that he can'create money ad libitum; to dazzle her imagi- 
nation with the romantic altitude of a prince of the thou- 
sand and one nights, who can conjure up treasures from 
earth and heaven ; but it is far more flattering to woman's 
judgment, and to woman's heart, to evince respect for her 
womanly nature by the utmost frankness. We may deceive 
children by giving them toys, but any true, manly, chival- 
ric nature will scorn to hold out deception, to tell an 
untruth to woman ; and whether the breach of frankness 
be committed in reference to a money point, or to a point 
affecting the interests of the heart, the deception remains 
not less deception ; and whenever man, by a foolish senti- 
mental pride, or by romantic assumptions of all-powerful 
lordship, or by lack of trust in the moral perception of 
woman, deceives her in reference to his real legitimate 
sources of income or support, he, and not she, is to blame 
for the reckless, frivolous course in which his want of truth- 
fulness may inveigle her. In this respect woman is far 
more respected in England than in most other countries. 
The same fanatical loyalty to facts which operates so awk- 
wardly in»working out the highest problems of soul and 
# heart cultivation ; in digging out from the sacred mine of 
family life, the genuine ore of humanity, operates bene- 
ficially in working out the problem of seeing the family 
governed by the highest laws of truthfulness and integrity. 
Of course, thousands and thousands of exceptions exist 
to every rule. But our object is not to enter into the 
minutiee of individual characters ; it is simply to draw 
from our own observation of the English woman such con- 
clusions as, in the aggregate, will be found impressive. 
We are quite aware, that many who form their opinions 
upon individual experiences rather than upon the average 
result of Observation upon the great masses of English 
women, may be disposed to take exception to our assertions. 
We do not wish to imply that the English woman is 
altogether uncompromising and unrelenting in her admira- 
tion of utilitarian considerations. We would not for one 



moment be understood to deny to the English woman any 
faculties of imagination : we respect her too much, to 
disparage her to such an extent as to represent her purely 
a ferocious thing of facts. But the difficulty so great 
everywhere of blending ideal beauty with feasibilities, is no 
where greater than with the English woman. The whole 
institution, laws and manners, being founded upon realities, 
not upon idealities, the English woman is constantly hem- 
med in by an iron circle of stern facts, and the aspirations 
of imagination and fancy, whenever they are strong enough 
to attempt to press themselves out of the circle, ever 
reveal the signs of this pressure. So we find in the Eng- 
lish woman countless aspirations for a free, less fact-bound 
life, her yearnings peeping out of this fatal circle in all sorts 
of ludicrous and burlesque shapes and forms. The hard 
struggle to get out of the iron limit renders the fatal pres- 
sure observable in various little manifestations of feeling, 
which may, perhaps, excite a smile. We find our English 
woman with almost a foolish worship for one or the other 
species of flower. Ton think, dear reader, it is all love for 
the flower I Oh, no ! It is the iron circle preventing the 
imagination from gushing outin amore humane direction, that 
throws it entirely upon the flower, almost crushing the poor 
thing. Again, we find another English woman's imagina- 
tion invested in a ferocious-looking cat; — do yon think, dear 
reader, it is all for pussy ? Oh, no 1 It is again the iron 
circle, leaving no other vent to the exuberance of her fact- 
transcending feelings, other than what can find nourish- 
ment in the green eyes of her favorite cat. We have no 
prejudices against cats, or any other useful animal, but we 
say it, with all deference for pussydom, that the Lord of 
Nature seems never to have intended them, nor any other 
animal, for such mighty recipients of womanly favor. Or 
we find an .English woman caressing with the most roman- 
tic enthusiasm some monstrous parrot ; — do you think, dear 
reader, it is all for the parrot? Oh, no I It is again the 
positive iron circle of facts, throwing overboard all that 
does not square with its mechanism, and constraining the 
romance of woman's nature, womanly enthusiasm — which 
should find nutriment in social and domestic ministration of 
love's gentleness — to feed upon the senseless ejaculations of 
some senseless bird. Or, again, we find the English 
woman with a marked pertness of expression and a decided 
sharpness of look, which seem to say : "Ton repress all 
our nobler aspirations. Ton want us to be practical and 
sharp. All right, sir — we shall try to snit you, sir." 
And sharp they are, with a vengeance, but beneath the 
unwomanly icification of theif manners, in the depth of 
their fact-enraptured eyes, lurks the rebellious god of 
imagination. Here he manifests himself by some proud, 
scornful flash of the eye at the mention of one or the other 
public institutes or public men ; or she throws herself 
upon a horse, and the foreigner who happens to pass by, 
exclaims, what Amazons these English women are, as he 
sees her gallop with ferocious speed over the country. Do 
you think, dear reader, it is all for the horse ? Oh, no 1 
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It is again the iron circle limiting too narrowly the natural 
flow of affection and imagination, inveigling in many 
instances the English woman into snch colossal equestrian 
bursts of passion. Or we find English women with inor- 
dinate predilections for the clergyman of her parish. 
Undoubtedly devotional feelings have a part in her devo- 
tion to him, but yet, in many instances, it is again the iron 
circle of facts, thrusting ont all emotional elements unfit for 
its immediate evolutions ; in short, throwing the surplus of 
affection or fancy, here upon a cat, or a parrot, or, iu a 
more buoyant nature, upon a horse, or, in a more intellec- 
tual nature, upon a clergyman. Thus the mischief done to 
the English woman by this iron circle of facts, which 
incloses the national and individual life of EDgland, may 
be illustrated in the most sinister, as in the good qualities 
which it fosters, and all these might be shown up in the 
most glowing colors. 

In the few hints that we have given, we have stu- 
diously left out the so-called eccentric woman. In Eng- 
land, where all is measured by the dollars and cents of 
conventionality, all women who do not keep within the 
lawful gauge, are at once tainted with the stigma of eccen- 
tricity. Any impulse of the inner life, any aspiration 
transcending the common facts of life, not being under- 
stood, is called " queer," or " odd," or " eccentric." But 
the specimens of woman to which we have alluded, do 
not belong exactly to the eccentric woman ; without 
losing caste in the appreciation of their friends, they invest 
their surplus amount of imagination in one or the other 
little fact, as a cat, bird, horse, clergyman, and so forth, 
and as long as such a little fact can be shrewdly managed, 
she is safe from all aspersions. They would no longer say, 
Mrs. Tudor is queer, or odd, or eccentric; but they would 
be enabled to characterize their impression by saying, Mrs. 
T. is very fond of her cat, or parrot, or horse, or clergy- 
man. And in this manner, the fact of her rebellion 
against ultra-fact can only be accomplished by mentioning 
this fact as a specialty. This characteristic frequently 
manifests itself in still more ludicrous ways — a strange 
predilection for green-colored gloves, an unaccountable 
love of wearing glasses, a fantastically-bound Bible, a most 
perverse and constant accompaniment of an umbrella — a 
queer taste in the selection of her furniture; a thousand 
oddities of the kind constantly remind you, that the Eng- 
lish woman, in spite of her loyalty to universal conformity, 
does homage to some suggestions of imagination or fancy, 
but in such a droll and funny manner, that really it requires 
the greatest philosophical equanimity to preserve a serious 
countenance; smiles, however, turn to tears, when the 
whole iron mechanism of parts is considered, which so 
frequently in England disturbs the joyous and genial 
elements of womanhood, reducing so many noble women 
to mere automatons, who, in a different state of society, 
might lead a nobler and happier life. 

We despise sentimentalism, and all expressions bordering 
upon it; but we cannot help thinking that there are more 



women in Englaud than in any other country, who lead 
a purely vegetable existence. But no blame to her. It is 
the result of the civilization and humanity such as the 
Englishman has produced. Nor do we like to indulge in 
sentimental utterances in other directions, say in reference 
to the poverty and wretchedness, to which the selfish social 
system of England dooms so many households, extinguish- 
ing in woman all sense of happiness and joy, and making 
her a beast of burden. Man has still to learn, that the 
most chivalrk gallantry consists in shaping institutions, laws, 
and social systems in such a manner as to secure the happiness 
of woman; features which will result in delivering the 
one from the struggles with pauperism, which sets at naught 
all high development of woman's nature; and by freeing the 
other from the curse of inhumanity, which, by making 
woman's life purely selfish, smothers the germ of that higher 
moral development, which can only be produced by living 
not only in one's self, but also out of one's self in care and 
thought for others. 

We have avoided speaking of the various classes of 
women in England ; we preferred to point out the traits 
common to English womanhood in general, than to dwell 
upon peculiar traits which accident or advantages of birth 
and education have given to one class, or peculiar draw- 
backs and disadvantages of birth and education have 
imparted to the individuality of other classes. Our object 
has not been to write np the ladies Of the English aristo- 
cracy, or the ladies of the highest and wealthiest classes. 
If it had been, we might have filled pages with a descrip- 
tion of their elegance, beauty, fine complexion, attain- 
ments, and so forth. Nor has our object been to give a 
description of the miseries of the lower classes of English 
women; but rather to give snch general hints as to indi- 
cate the staff out of which English womanhood is made, so 
as to come nearest to the truth — at least in our humble 
opinion. The English lady has much to unlearn, and the 
common English woman has much to learn. In the one 
we find in many instances, an excess of self-life, which cannot 
be favorable to her highest happiness. In the other, a men- 
tal darkness and a corresponding excess of meakness and 
subserviency, which shows itself in the dogged shape of 
her offspring — many actually looking as if they had been 
mapped out in heaven as shoemakers, tailors, bntlers, 
coachmen, and so forth, and as if they conld only achieve 
immortality, by returning the irsouls to their creator in its 
primitive shoemaker, tailor, butler, or coachman condition, 
unaltered by any other than this heaven-predicted pursuit. 

Yet, disparagingly as we are constrained to speak, from 
an intellectual point of view, of the excess of meekness 
which the English woman frequently shows, in face of 
the more revolting brutality, grossness, and heartlessness 
of man, it would be obviously unfair and ungenerous not to 
do homage to the qualities of forbearance and kindliness, 
from which this very excess of meekness springs. Seen, as 
we have, thousands and thousands of noble English girls, 
pining their life away, unblessed by domestic happiness j 
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yet ever loyal to the principles of virtue and chastity; seen, 
as we .have, thousands and thousands of women in the 
lower and middle walks of English life, struggling with 
staunch hearts and cheerful faces against the mishaps: of 
circumstances, it would be the height of injustice not to 
admit, that if any women on the face of the earth bear 
their cross — frequently their cruel cross — meekly and cheer- 
fully, and trustingly, they are the English women. 

But we must stop here. We hope a brighter day is 
dawning for England, when we may admire the English 
lady, not only for her elegance, but also for her humanity ; 
when we may have to praise in the English middle class 
woman not only her love of thrift and animal comfort, 
but also her love of mental and moral beauty; when we 
may speak of the common English woman with more respect 
for her intellectuality, and with less commiseration for her 
misery. Let us trust that our American female world will 
endeavor to shun' the objectionable, and to emnlate the 
commendable features characteristic of the English woman. 

We may theorize until doomsday about onr aspirations 
for American, art, American literature, American religion, 
the higher life of our American humanity; but, practically, 
all depends upon the moral impress which the character of 
the American mother leaves upon her child, From the 
platform, from which we speak, we would scorn to natter 
our countrywomen. We would rather natter their judg- 
ment by daring to speak the truth, and we would implore 
them not to allow themselves to be influenced by any 
foreign type of womanhood. We cannot at present dilate 
upon its character ; but we are sorry to say, that 
there is something in the Old World's system which has 
not been favorable to a fuller and nobler development 
of womanly moral and intellectual majesty. Appreciating, 
therefore, as we do, the many noble qnalities of the 
Englishwomen, and holding them up as fit examples of 
emulation, we would at the same time show up all the 
obnoxious features which peculiar English systems have 
engrafted upon their nature. We say to our women, 
" Beware, beware !" There is good and bad in the Eng- 
lish woman. Imitate the good. Shun the bad. Let the 
American woman become, as her nature entitles her to be, 
the guardian angel of American life; and we may then 
indulge in the most glowing hopes of the development of 
our higher national life. J. B. 



"What is Aet? The outward expression, in form or color, of 
certain great truths conneoted with our higher nature, the 
manifestation in symbols of the Primal Beauty, the perception 
of whioh and the sentimentfl for which belong to our common 
humanity. The Art-sentiment is as really a part of perfect 
human nature as the power of thought, the affections of the 
heart, the sympathies of the soul for those kindred to itself in 
creation and intention. — Sen. Morgan Dix. 

Lovms set a higher value upon a hasty glimpse of what 
they love, than on accurate views of,many other things. — 
Mackay. 



HISTORIES OF ART.* 

We may be said to know little about anything until we have 
arrived at a clear comprehension of its history. The present 
condition of any branch of knowledge is only properly un- 
derstood through the past history of its growth. It is 
given, however, but to an isolated few to independently 
evolve out of their own minds the true history of a thing- 
complicated by time and other circumstances — which has 
never been systematically written out. It is only within 
the present century that the true mission of history has dis- 
closed itself to any one; and even yet most histories are 
written as if the events they relate had no connection with 
the past, and no bearing on the future. The history of 
each science and art is the history of the human mind itself, 
groping its weary way along the progressively extending 
pathways of knowledge. It is only in connection with the 
growth of knowledge that the human mind should be 
studied. If we look through the past mind of onr race, as 
it has shown itself in the creation of the sciences of astro- 
nomy and chemistry, we shall have a better idea of what 
is called mental philosophy than if we had ransacked the 
whole field of metaphysical speculation from the subtle 
minds of Greece to the so-called- common sense minds of 
Scotland. History is really instructive, only in so far as it 
discloses the progression of knowledge as it evolves itself 
out of the scientific discoveries and conquests of the human 
mind. When we are familiar with the historic orbit through 
which we have passed, and can measure the time and dif- 
ficulties attending our past journey through it, we can then 
predict, within reasonable limits, as to what may be the 
nature of our immediate future. Religious, political, and 
other questions can never be satisfactorily discussed, can 
never be fairly adjudicated upon until brought within the 
rigid bearings of the true historic theory of the whole past 
history of our race. Through the confusion and multi- 
plicity of things, there is to be discerned a law of growing 
unity, a clear conception of which will give a fitting place 
to everything in space and time, will give to each negative 
isolated faet a positive value in the general system of the 
world, will show the natural connection between one event 
and another, and the conditions according to which every 
form of civilization is the result of the whole past, and be- 
comes iu turn a germ of that which has to follow it. 
Every form of human culture is the result of so maDy 
mixed and combined causes, that sophistry and partiality 
of judgment are not easily detected and exposed in the 
many discussions that are constantly agitating the public 
mind. With the materials that are constantly evolving 
out of the German mind, coupled with the logical construc- 
tion of them by the French mind, the world must be soon 
set right as to the true nature, tendencies, and destination 
of History. 

* The History of Art, translated from the German of John Winckel- 
mann, by G. Henry Lodge; with the Life of Winckelmann, by the 
Editor. 2 vole. Little, Brown it Co. Boston. 1856. 



